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- by C. Carroll, Esq. on the 19th inst. 


» and benevolent countenance to the good cause. 
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Terms—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be charged if not paid within six months. Any one 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5copies for one year. ApvER- 
#ISEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rtion. &3?Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
BaMoEL Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts, 


A Goop Brecinninc—A Great Agricultural Fair to 
be held at Ellicott’s Milis.—A meeting of his neighbors, 
—practical farmers,—was invited at Douoraghen Manor, 
The chief purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss in a familiar way, the inter- 
ests of agriculture, and particularly to confer about Agri- 
cultural Fairs for the sale (not Cattle Shows for the eahi- 
bition) of live stock. 

On talking the matter over, the impression was unani- 
mous that such Fairs, if well supported.in the commence- 
ment, will lead to useful results—that they would serve 
asasort of Farmer’s. Exchange, not only of information 
and communication of each other’s expérience—but for an 
exchange and sale of stock. It was finally agreed that 
the first Fair shall be held at Ecticort’s Mitxis, on Wed- 
nesday, the 30th of Octobér next. It would have been 
-held one week sooner, but was postponed in deference to 
ouragricultural friends on the Eastern Shore, especially 
in Talbot County, who have advertised to hold their ex- 











hibition at Easton on the 24th, 25th and 26th, and no 


doubt, under the present revival of agricultural enthusi- 
asm and well-founded anticipation of a fine display of 
good things at Easton, many will be disposed to go over 
in the steamboat Maryland, on Tuesday, the day before 
the Show. 

At this preliminary meeting at the Manor, it was grati- 
fying to see that stedfast friend of Agriculture and of his 
country, Gov. Howard, in the Chair, giving his cheering 
Mr. Car- 
rol, Dr. Thomas and J. S. Williams, Esq., were appointed 
acommitttee to make the necessary arrangements, and to 
publish regulations for the government of the Fair, and 
all: present promised to give it their aid and encouragement 
in every form. 

All editors of papers friendly to the Agricultural inter- 
est, are respectfnlly requested to notice this first attempt 
to bring the farmers, the butchers, the drovers and the 
graziers together, for mutual convenience and benefit. 





Neciect or THE Means or Increasinc Manure. 
—Our readers will think us querulous and fault-finding. 
Heaven knows that we would rather praise than censure 
—but, alas! where shall we look for subjects of commen- 
dation in the management of slave-holding estates? Is 
there any country in this world, where nature has done so 


much, and man so little, for himself and for agriculture ? 


In Europe families would be reared in comfort on the ne- 


glected resources and wasted produce of an American farm. 


This is the result of the great ease with which every one 
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can make “meat and bread.” He makes these, gorges 
himself three times a day, and then stops, satiated and en- 
ervated; but the farmer who takes a becoming pride in 
his business, and a proper view of his obligations to his 
family and to society, will feel as did the faithful steward. 
mentioned in Scripture, that he is bound not only to keep 
safely, but to improve the talents committed to his care 
—that duty and honor enjoin it on him to fructify and em- 
bellish his estate, be it small or large, poor or rich—if 
poor, let it be his duty to fertilize it—if rich, be it his am- 
bition to make it richer—when its yield becomes redun- 
dant, let that redundance be applied to its embellishment 
—let him improve his buildings, his meadows, his fences 
—let him plant vines, and fruit, and ornamental trees— 
improve the breed and the accommodations for his domes- 
tic animals, providing the necessary fixtures and contri- 
vances for feeding and watering them with the utmost 
economy of food and labor, and with untiring attention 
io the collection and increase of manure ! 

Where is the estate so rich or so completely improved, 
that does not yet present much room for further improve- 
ment? And. when we cast about for the means of affecting 
that, where are we to find them? Some it is true;—rare birds 
in the land,—may draw a check for that purpove, for their 
dividends on bank-stock—others may employ the profits 
of the ledger, the lancet or the law; but we speak of, and 
to the farmer, who looks to his land, as most of them 
do, to improve and beautify itself!’ Give us the man, as 
we have known some do, who begins life, with following 
at the tail of his plougli—the most upright calling. on 
earth—makes a character and credit—yes, credit for him- 
self{—buys at first a small farm, and just before he finish- 
es. paying for it, buys an addition to it, forcing it by skill 
and indutry, to pay for itself. What are the means to be 
employed by common farmers, in the ordinary way, to 
“9o ahead” and “do well in the world”? Once more we 
say, and we shall say it again and again, his chief study 
must be to increase his manure; and as wé before remark- 
ed, there isno country depending on agriculture, and pre- 
tending to civilization and knowledge, where this essen- 
tial thing is so much neglected. What would our readers 
say, if for the heading of these hasty remarks, we had 
caused to be engraved, in the way of illustration, what 
we are assured is often seen along the shores of the Med- 
iterranean—a mule ora donkey, going. with a pannier on 
his back to a market town, and a bag suspended under his 
tail to collect and bring home his offal! He might smile 
at the conceit, or turn up his nose, that a thing so offen- 
sive should come “ between the wind and his nobility ;” 
but would he not feel it a just reproach for his own ut- 
ter neglect, ofall the means to repair the exhaustion which 
follows constant unrequited culture, as certainly as starv- 
ation and bleeding reduces the flesh and strength: of the 
patient. 

After all, let us not be misunderstood—We do not 
mean to intimate that there are not many who pay some 
attention to the collection of manure—There has, in this 
respect, been a visible improvement—Some are seen to 
have their cattle collected and fed for a few months in 
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richest particles of the manure—some do cause sheds to. 

be made and covered with corn-tops, or cedar or pine 

brush; and some (a.few) even’ have sheds well covered 

with shingtes, and in these yards do cause their cattle to 

be kept. all night in winter, to be fed exclusively on. dry 

straw. Qn the Eastern.Shore they go even further than 
this—They cause headlands, and dry leaves and earth 

from the woods, to be hauled’ in to absorb the offal and 
urine of the-cattle and sheep, and we ‘do know. two 
farmers on the Western Shore, to their honour be it spo- 
ken, who have provided very large and luxuriant crops of 
roots for winter food,—we mean the proprietor of Hamp- 
ton, the grand, hospitable and well-known residence of 
the late Gov. Ridgely; and Major Mercer, at what may be 
called his classical and beautiful “Cedar Park,” on West 
River,—and we know. another—a Napoleon in Agri- 
culture, who actually contrives to have all that runs from 
his fold-yards and. feeding-yards conducted and man- 
aged in such manner, that not a drop is lost, but all serves 
to irrigate and nourish into great luxuriance,. lots of 
grass that never’ fail of the heaviest crops. But who, 
except he, can be named, in any slave-holding state, 
by whom any plan or contrivance has been adopted, 
expressly fo save or apply urine as a manure! Yet 
there is not ‘an agricultural publication im the country, 
which has‘not abounded in proofs of its value, and’in ex- 
hortations tohave every drop of it saved. 

That which is voided by all the domestic animals, if it 
cannot be conveniently collected in a cistern, tobe used 
asa top-dressing for grass, might yet easily be made to 
fall on, or run from the stable into, and combine with lit- 
ter or earth, so placed as to absorb and preserve it. Near 
every dwelling might be a reservoir, in which the urine 
of the chambers, and the washing of dishes, soap suds, 
and all from the kitchen, might be collected—or at all 
events, it would be easy to have a cart-load or two of 
earth dropped every wéek or two, at some point ¢onveni- 
ent to receive and absorb all liquid offal, making in the 
course of the year many cart loads of the richest manure, 
out of that which is now, to the scandal of all good man- 
agement, thrown away. It would be ridiculous, not to 
say contemptible affectation for any man to pretend, as no 
man of sense would, that these are matters. too indelicate 
to be thought of or written about. Men of such mock- 
modesty are of the order of the lack-a-daisical old maid, 
who always called a certain picce of old coin, 4 waier- 
reen. They order things differently in France. There 
the most refined ladies do not hesitate when sickness or 
necessity requires it, to call things by their right names, 
judging rightly, that squeamishness and true modesty are 
not exactly synonymous. _ 

What we have said may be deemed an senipeepeiateda- 
troduction to the following from Colman’s Report: _ 

Experiments of C. Alecander—The following extract 
transferred from the. Farmer’s Magazine to that spirited 


and valuable agricultural work, Young’s Letters _ of 
a is so important and instructive that] su 





"This intelligent farmer, Charles Mextatits? “near 
Peebles, Scotland, had long been impressed with the 





barn-yards not purposely constructed to drain off all the 


great importance of the urine of cattle as a manure; and 
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he set about to discover, by a long and well conducted 
series of ana o vor method of colieoting yd 
applying it, began igging a pit contiguous to the 
feedingsiall, but distinct shopeiber from mg which was 
iated for the reception of the dung. The dimen- 
sions of this pit, according to his own account, were 36 
feet deep, surrounded on all sides by a wall ; and the sol- 
id contents were’ 192 yards. Having selected the nearest 
spot where he could find loamy earth, and this he always 
took from the surface of some field under cultivation, he 
proceeded to fill it; and found that, with three men and 
two horses, he could easily accomplish 28 cubic yards 
pes day : and the whole expense of transporting the earth 
id not exceed £41. 16s. When the work was complete, 
he levelled the surface of the heap, in a line with the mouth 
of the sewer, which conducted the urine from the interior 
of the building, on purpose that it might be distributed 
with regularity, and might saturate the whole from top to 
bottom. The quantity conveyed to it, he estimates at a- 
bout 800 gallons; but as this calculation was founded 
partly on conjecture, for he measured not the liquor, it 
will be better and more instructive to furnish and proceed 
on paTA, that are certain and incontrovertible. The urine 
was supplied by 14 cattle, weighing about 34 stone each, 
and kept there for five months on fodder and turnips. 
‘I'he contents of the pit produced 288 loads, allowing 2 
cubic yards to be taken out in 3 carts; and he spread 40 of 
these on each acre, so that this urine in five months, and 
from fourteen cattle, produced a compost sufficient for the 
fertilization of seven acres of land. He states further, that 
he had tried this experiment for ten years, and had indis- 
criminately used in the same field either the rotted cow- 
dung, or the saturated earth; and in all the stages of the 
crop, he had never been able to discover any perceptible 
difference. But what is still more wonderful, he found 
that his compost lasted in its effects as many years as his 
best putrescent : manure ; and he therefore boldly avers, 
that a load of each is of equivalent value.” 

“Conclusions of vast importace are deducible from this 
statement : and I cannot resist the feeling, of placing them 
in a strong and advantageous light. They speak a volume 
of instruction; and if we are willing to learn, they must 
lead to a very material alteration in the construction of 
ourbarns. It appears, then, that in five months, each cow 
discharges urine which, when absorbed by loam, fur- 
nishes manure of the richest quality, and most durable ef- 
fects, for half an acre of ground. The dung-pit, which 
contained all the excrementitious matter of the 14 cattle, 
as well as the litter employed in bedding them, and which 
was kept separate for the purpose of the experiment, only 
furnished during the same period 240 loads, and these, at 
the same rate, could only manure 6 acres. The aggregate 
value of the urine therefore, when compared with that of 
the dung, was in the ratio of 7 to 6; so that we are borne 
out by these premises in this extraordinary inference, 
that the putrescible liquor which in this province, and un- 
der the management of our farmers, is wasted and annihi- 
lated as far as regards any useful purpose, is intrinsically 
worth more than the dung, as an efficacious and permanent 
dressing ; and if we take into consideration, that this lat- 
ter manure is not treated with any skill and judgement, it 
will not seem surprising, that the culture of white crops 
has never been carried here to any extent, since we have 
despised and neglected the only means of creating 
them ” 





A visir To 4 Grarery.—That in all ages of the 
“world, individuals the most eminent for feats of arms and 
works of art—the most eloquent orators and profound 
statesmen, have gladly, when they could, escaped to the 
country, far away from the cares of state and the strifes of 
ambition; may be received as proof that there is something 
in rural life and its occupations, worthy of the regard and 
‘preference of virtuous and cultivated minds. Some of 
the brightest ornaments of the Church have been no less 
- @istinguished in the science and practice of gardening and 
horticulture, and the grave that enforces the dogma of 
wniversal equality, has but recently enveloped the remains 
of a Reverend gentleman, author of the best history 
ywhiich has been written, of the most popular breed of 
in England ! 
rould not be easy to find, in ancient or modern times, 
) remarkable instance of the force of rural attrac- 


regs 





tions, than is exhibited in the person and present pursuits 

of the amiable and accomplished proprietor of Andalusia. 

But yesterday he was seated in the “Bank’ Parlour,” ad- 
ministering the most potent monied institution on this 

“side of the water.’ To him the most powerful, even of 
its political opponents, condescended to submit their 

hopes and their fortunes—to him the manufacturer look- 
ed for means to fabricate the productions of the soil into 

materials for domestic consumption and foreign commerce 

—nay, not only did these handmaids of the plough owe 

to his patronage their life and activity ; but Agriculture 
herself, the great mother of all, derived from the same 
source the means of executing the vast enterprises pro; 

jected in her name, and for her benefit. Where is the im+ 
portant work of internal improvement, that in his day of 
power, did not owe its origin, or its relief in seasons of 

embarrassment, to Nicnotas Bippte? The Bank un- 
der his government, may be said to have laid the sleepers 
for most of our rail-roads. But for it the indefatigable 
Newkirk, with all his energy and resources, has publicly 
acknowledged, that the one between Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia must have fallen through; and to the same beneficent 
power are we indebted for the continuation of the Potomac 

Canal which, though marked out by the pencil of Wash- 
ington, is but just now working its way into the bowels 
of the Alleghanies—At this moment that magnificent un- 
dertaking would have been paralyzed and stagnant, had it 
not been for that indulgence which was part and parcel 
of the liberal and enlarged policy established under Mr. 
Biddle’s administration of the Bank of the United States. 
The very man who entered on its trial with foregone con- 
clusions and malice prepense, has lived, in the order of 
retributive justice, to be a humble suppliant for the favor 
of the Monster. The amount of loans by the Bank, 
directly to works undertaken avowedly for the benefit of 
the great interest which you advocate, would form a curi- 
ous item of American Agricultural statistics. To return 
from this unintentional digression, to remark further on 
the proneness of the wisest men to seek the recreations 
of fields and gardens, and woods and meadows, I was 
going to observe how we see even Mr. B.,at the very mo- 
ment when the Representatives of States and Companies 
were waiting their turn of audience, after having seen the 
country and the Banks safely through the period of mon- 
etary embarrasement and suspension, impatient for the 
more congenial company of his books and his vines, vol- 
untarily resigning his port folio, and with it an influence 
over the affairs and fortunes of men, of all others the most 
coveted and the most powerful. Believe you, sir, that 
he has gone to contract the rust of idleness, or indulge in 
the vices of luxurious sensuality? By nomeans. No bee 
that sips the honied flowers on his lawn being busier than 
he. I heard him remark that he had never known the time 
that he could ask himself, have I nothing todo? Now 
he is executing nearly to completion the most extraordi- 
nary and munificent display of horticultural taste and en- 
thusiasm to be found in any country. The first cultiva- 
ted field that meets you as you approach his elegant man- 
sion, is one of an hundred thousand morus multicaulis trees 
of vigorous growth and very large size, with scarcely a 
missing tree from buds planted in the open ground ; but 
his chef da@uvre isthe Grarery! For its extent and its 
contents, I imagine nothing in Europe excels it. The 
houses all of glass from top to bottom, are of great ele- 
vation and immense size, while all of them are heated and 
watered in any degree that caprice may suggest or art pre- 
scribe. With these elements at command, and a soil of 


any given composition, you may not wonder that crops 
of grapes succed each other with regulated progress to 
maturity, and excelling in pulpless, juiciness and flavor, 
the grapes usually found in our markets, as much as these 
do the commonest “chicken grapes” of the country.— 
Mr. Smith, the skilful manager of the vineyard, told me 





that he had this season gathered bunches that weighed 








3} pounds. Between the “black Hamburgh,” of which 
through you, and at your instance, a sample was sent for 
exhibition at your last horticultural meeting, and the 
“Muscat of Alexandria,” it is difficult to award the palm 
of excellence. If called on to decide, it would only be 
after much tasting, that I should say, “either is good 
enough for me,” after the way of an old friend of ours 
who could never tell the best one of good wines, wader 
six honest glasses of each. 

Having accompanied him, if you can, for it re. 
quires no little activity, through all his agricultural, ar. 
boricuktural and horticultural peregrinations and illustra. 
tions, you come next, perchance, either to his billiard. 
room or library, for refreshment, repose or diversion, 
grave or gay; choosing acccording to your taste, any one 
from several thousand volumes. With an East India lounge 
that pillows every weary limb, a bunch of grapes that 
would be a feast for Bacchus himself, Don J uan, and a 
bottle of Claret for long drink ; after being tramped over 
the fields and stewed in a hot-house, if that aint otium 
cum dignitate, then, Mr. Editor, I don’t understand com. 
mon school latin! Here in truth the various departments 
of polite literature are all open before you, to be studied 
or reviewed, according to your choice or capacity, in vul- 
gar English, in jaw-breaking German, in sonorous Span- 
ish, in soft Italian, in classical Latin or sprightly conver- 
sational French. None of these are “sealed books” to 
him who, though known in all quarters of the world, is 
no where so happy as here, on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, under the shade of his own willows, surrounded 
by his charming family. What farmer will repine at a 
calling that such men embrace with alacrity? In their 
tendency to reconcile those who are constrained by ne- 
cessity to follow the most virtuous of human pursuits, 
these examples of the opulent and refined, are commen- 
dable and salutary; and though you may wish not to 
flatter, how can you applaud the action, without praising 
theman? To the honour of our nature, such men fail 
not to be followed in their retirement, sooner or later, by 
the benedictions of the good and the wise. The harsh 
invectives of envy or unheeded malice die away, under 
the redeeming influence of time and justice ; and whole 
nations have been seen, waking up in seasons of univer- 
sal gloom and despondence, to recall such men from the 
plough to serve and to save the Republic; of, failing in 
that, it becomes the office of biography to do them honor. 


Virtutem in columem odimus 
Sublatem ex oculis queerimus invidi. 


But though you could not fail to admire these expen- 
sive structures, to shew how much nature may be assisted 
by art; yet you would perhaps think with me, that for 
practical good, the more useful exhibition is the field of 
grapes in open culiure. You know how liable is the for- 
eign grape to be “scalded” and to dwindle and rot, under 
ordinary management in our gardens; yet here, under a 
northern exposure at all seasons, without any sign of ex- 
traordinary care, the grape of various kinds was large 
and perfect, and the crop very luxuriant. There was no 
appearance of attention beyond what the most slovenly 
farmer might bestow, without detracting any thing from 
the amount of his ordinary and general crops. No exe 
pensive arbours or trellises for their support—on common 
bean poles as they came from the woods, the vines were 
tied up; and believe me, any one of these, with their 
large bunches of rich and mellow hue, might have served 
a Rembrandt or a Peale for the subject of a fruit piece. 
The success of this open vineyard, which I understood 
was to be reserved for an experiment in wine making, af 
fords incontestible proof thatevery farmer may, as every 
one of true ambition will, have an abundant supply of de- 
licious grapes for his whole family to eat at pleasure. — 


tion of the mad Astronomer in Rasselas, who fancied that 
he could distribute rain and sunshine at his will ; and true 











I have told you how nearly Mr. B. has realized the fic-’ 
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it is, that heat, through all his immense hot-houses, and 
water in these, and throughout his grounds, are dispensed 
at discretion. A small steam engine put in motion for a 
short time draws twenty thousand gallons from the Dela- 
ware, and discharges them at a distance of three or four 
hundred yards, in an iron tank, on the top of a building, 


whence at a view you embrace the surrounding portion of 


Pennsylvania, and the shores of New Jersey. From this 
reservoir by turning a cock in any part of his field, water 
jg distributed in any desired quantity. To this great 
source of fertility and exuberance, not only his grapes 
and grass land, but large fields of mulberries, many of 
them over six feet high, owe their vigorous growth. 

After all itis the simplicity and enthusiasm of the pro- 
‘prietor and architect of what I have so imperfectly de- 
scribed, that would most surprise and gratify you. Away 
he rambles, leading you over every foot of his grounds, 
pointing out the effects of lime here, and of Jersey marl 
there; explaining his plans of further improvement, and 
all the while mingling with the learning of a Linneus or 
a Pliny the naiveté of a child—you are aware that he 
lately sold to Col. Johnson the celebrated Shark for ten 
thousand dollars—reserving yet some bits o’blood—Here 
in the meadows of Andalusia, the famous Kate Karney, 
with others, has learned, like some other distinguished 
characters, to let wither the laurels won at theatres of 
their youthful glory ; the thirst for the plaudits of the 
public being quenched in the anxieties and cares of the 
mother. A fine son of King Priam at her foot engrosses 
all her attention. Adieu, Mr. Editor—before you hear 
from me again I shall be in the great West. 

AGRICULTOR. 





Tuscany CatTTLe. 
Columbia, S. C., Aug. 20, 1839. 

Dear Sir—Having just received the American Farmer 
of the 14th inst. I have read with pleasure your observa- 
tions on neat cattle; and as I find you intend to continue 
them, with a view to permanent influence, I beg leave to 
call your attention to “Tuscan Cattle.” It is several 
years since | first became acquainted with them in the 
hands of a friend; and having been much struck with 
their apparent hardiness, and peculiar adaptation to our 
climate, I determined, if I ever owned a farm, to get that 
stock. 

They were imported, I think by Com. Bainbridge, and 
placed in your hands for sale—were purchased by the 
late John Middleton, Esq. of Santee, S. C..and have been 
kept pure ever since. Those which Teaw" on the farm of 
John Hunce, Jr., were remarkable for their activity and 
thriftiness, being always in good order,and the half breed 
being excellent milkers—the oxen very sprightly and fast. 
About two years ago I commenced farming, and procured 
a bull and two heifers from the stock of Mr. Middleton. 
They were rather small for their age, which may be owing 
to having been bred in and in too long, but were very com- 
pact, having heavy bodies, light limbs, and beautifully 
formed heads and necks—their color white in the sum- 
mer, and of a slaty or blueish white in winter. 
had them during two very dry summers, when our pas- 
tures were very deficient, and consequently our subse- 
quent winter feed also scanty—and in comparison with 
fifty head of common stock, they were in good beef order 
during the whole year, while the rest were in very ordi- 
nary condition. Last year I had several half bred calves, 
and this year I have a good many; and] am pleased to 
say that they are in finer order than any calves I haveev- 
er seen, with the same treatment. Several of my friends 
in this neighborhood have Durhams of great beauty, and 
as fine as are to be found ; but they fall off in hot weath- 
er in the finest pastures, and in the winter require such 
care as few ordinary farmers are able to give them. I 
have lately had a good opportunity of comparing the 
stock, and believe that you are right in relation to the 
Durhams, for a Southern climate. I have several in the 
same pasture with the Tuscans, but they are poor, and 
the former as fat as grass fed cattle ever are. J understand 
that the experience of our lower country planters is much 
infavor of this stock, and that they are very popular in 
the neighborhood of Mr. Middleton’s plantation. Our 
people have, as yet, paid but little attention to stock, and 

find nothing published respecting these cattle. I there- 
fore take the liberty of requesting you to let us have 
= knowledge of them, as I think they are bred in New 
ersey also. ’ 
Many of my friends, who own Durhams, and as yet 
em very highly, consider the Tuscans as too di- 


Ps 





minutive, and not good milkers; but Com. Jones speaks 
of the oxen as of good size, and travelling in Italy 40 
miles a day—and the cow as yielding 13 to 16 quarts of 
milk. My dairy-woman tells me that my two heifers are 
much better milkers than any of my common stock, and 
some of those are very good, and that the milk affords 
more cream. 

My object is to cross the Tuscan on the Durham, and 
thus increase the size of the former, and give thriftiness 
to the latter. I would mention a fact, which appears to 
me to favor the stamina of the bull—that every half bred 
calf, no matter what the color of the mother, is of the 
same (cream) color, which becomes darker as they get 
older, most of them remaining of the color of the deer, 
some becoming darker. 

There is great demand here for Durham cattle, and the 
Devons are not much enquired for. The few of the lat- 
ter that Col. Hampton has, are valued highly by him, and 
attract much attention from their beauty ; but the demand 
is for the breed that will give 30 quarts of milk. 

I have written you a hurried account of the Tuscans, to 
remind you of them, and hope you will be able to give us 
some information about them. I am satisfied for our hot 
suns and winter (shuck) treatment, that the Tuscans will 
get along while others will “fly to pieces.” This being 
the case, they certainly can be improved; and it will be 
better to have a stock that we can improve, in preference 


Spain, appear to be nothing superior to ours; nor have I 
seen any where on the Mediterranean, any that appear bet- 
ter than those in America; except a race of white cattle at 
Naples, used for the draught. 1:was informed by agen- 
tleman, who, in supplying the government with timber, 
had used thirty yoke of them for two years, that during 
that time, they had constantly travelled from twenty to 
twenty-five miles a day, excepting Sundays and the holi- 
days—the place from whence he drew the timber, being 
from forty to fifty miles distant from Naples. He said 
they were the offspring of the Spanish Bull and Hungarian 
Cow, or the Hungarian Bull and Spanish Cow. They are 
generally fifteen hands high, their bodies long, a sharp 
muzzle resembling the deer—colour entirely white, ex- 
cept a black nose, ears, and the tuft of the tail, ‘They. 
are most frequently worked in the thills of a cart, and are 
spirited and walk as quick as ahorse, and appear not to 
suffer from heat, more than a horse. (h.) I would have 
bought a bull and a cow, had we have been returning 


|down the Mediterranean; but to have taken them to 


Smyrnaand the Archipelago, would have caused too much 
trouble and expense. I have inquired, whenever oppor- 
tunities of obtaining correct information have occurred, 
the quantity of milk given by their cows, and have, no 
where, heard of so much as in our country, except at Ge- 


‘noa, where a good cow gives about fourteen quarts per 


day, and in Tuscany from fourteen to sixteen. (i.) 





to one that will degenerate. 
Respectfully yours, 
R. W. 


Gisses, M. D. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

It is nearly seventeen years since we undertook to pre- 
dict that these cattle, then sold to Mr. Middleton, would 
prove to be a valuable acquisition to the Southern States; 
and now we have the satisfaction to read from the 
highest authority, a confirmation of our prophecy. We 
can add nothing to what is said by Dr. Gibbes, but on 
turning back to the 4th volume of the American Farmer, 
we have concluded to republish a letter from the veteran 
Commodore Jones, with commentaries, which may serve 
to evince the zeal which existed at that time, for the impor- 
tation of valuable animals from abroad, and to furnish a 
history of the importation of these Tuscany cattle, just 
now, it seems, beginning to be estimated as they de- 
serve. 

U. S. Suir Constitution, 
— Gibraltar, 16th Sept. 1822. 
Dear Sir: 

I have received your’s of the 16th and 23d of July, and 
am pleased at your determination respecting the Andalu- 
sian Horse and Mare; not that it would have been the 
least disagreeable to me, to have carried them to you, but 
from the belief, since the examination I have made of this 
race of animals, that the best that could be had here, 
would be but little valued in the U. States. I did not see, 


I have ;from Cadiz to Seville, a horse, which, in our country, 


would bring $200; nor a mare which could be sold at 

50. We shall sail soon for Tunis, where I will inform 
myself of the habits, &c. of the broad-tail sheep, and if a- 
ny are of finer wool, I will procure a few. Iam very sor- 
ry at not being able to see the letter of Mr. Jefferson, 
which you refer to—the papers which you so obligingly 
sent me, have been searched in vain, for it. 

I am informed that the best Jacks, any where on the 
eoast of the Mediterranean, are at the Island of Majorca, 
from whence I intend to take aJack and Jenny to our 
country. Should nothing occur to prevent our going to 
Malta, I will bring you, from thence, a Jenny, to pair with 
your Jack. In visiting the farms at Minorca, with 
Mr. Ladio, our consul, who has several of his own, and 
bestows much attention to farming, I saw two extraordi- 
narily fine mules, and on asking him if I could see the 
Jack that was their sire, he pointed to a small Jenny that 
was in the field with them, and assured me that they were 
the offspring of her and the horse in the adjoining lot, a 
slender formed animal and not exceeding 15 hands. He 
also said that all their best mules are from the horse and 
jenny, and that they are more docile than those from the 
Jack, I am assured by those whose information is most to 
be trusted, that an Arabian horse is not to be found this 
side of t, and the best Barbs are to be had in Morocco, 
but the price is from 600 to $1000, besides a high duty 
for exportation. I have not seen any of the ogany 
cattle, (g.) such as you mention. The cattle that I see in 


I intend to carry home several of the Spanish hogs, 
and some of the sweet acorns on which they are princi- 
pally fed. I believe the tree will grow well in Maryland 
and Virginia. They are a small oak about the size of a 
large peach tree, and bear very abundantly every year. 
I have seen no domestic fowls equal to those we have, 
and though I have often been at Malta,I never saw or 
heard that their geese and ducks were better than those 
elsewhere, (k.) but should f return there, which I hope to 
do, I will ascertain the truth.. There is promised me 
some hares and red bill partridges; the large pigeon of 
Barbary we have on board. Of grass seeds I shall get 
none—clover only is sowed where I have been. 
Respectfully yours, JACOB JONES. 


(g) Purser Hamilton had mentioned to the Editor, a 
pmrea race of milk cattle in Italy, of mahogany co- 
our. 

(h) This is the valuable breed of a bull and cow im- 
ported by Com. Bainbridge, and now the property of John 
Middletown, Esq. of S. Carolina, where we hope they 
will be properly estimated, as they undoubtedly constitute 
one of the most valuable acquisitions ever made in the 
Southern states. These cattle were some time in the 
possession of the Editor, who became convinced by per- 
sonal observation that for activity and adaptation to all 
kinds of farm labour, and for capacity to withstand the 
the heat of a Southern climate, they fully justify the char- 
acter here given by Com. Jones—the colour, form, and 
texture of their skin, all indicate these capacities—we re- 
peat the hope that they may be duly appreciated and fully 
tested. 

(i) With respect to cows for milk, we have nothing to 
gain from abroal—except, perhaps, the Ayrshire cow of 
Scotland, mentioned by Sir John Sinclair. 

(k) We had been told they were of superior quality at 
Trieste, by Major W. B. Barney. 





Mor. Mutticavutis Leaves ror Cows. 


; Annapolis, Sept. 17th, 1839. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 


Dear Sir—I would suggest to those persons having. 
plenty of the Multicaulis, to pack away the leaves for win- 
ter use for cow feed—a layer of straw about 4 inches 
thick, then 2 inches of wilted one day, then coarse salt, 
and so on alternately. As a food for milch cows:it will 
be found I have no doubt far superior to any other food, 
and much cheaper, adding much to the value of the tree. 
Clover ‘has been frequently packed up in hogsheads and 
sent to the West Indies for mules. Now is the time to give 
notice of this in your valuable paper, which will also dis-- 
concert in some measure - views of nage who are 
endeavoring to entrap the un ing the 
price of the Morus Molticaulis. Maryland, 1 “oa no 
doubt, with her Tobacco and Silk, will become the weal- 
thiest State in the Union—it only requires the fostering 
care of men of wealth and the my ens samtr expedite the 
matter ; which will at all events force itself into public no~ . 





tice. Yours, respectfully, R. I. Jongs. 
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. Spring Wueat—Tree Corn—Svucxerine Cory. 
# LP Camsrince, Md., Sept. 17, 1839. 
To the“Editor of the American Farmer: 

; Dear Sir—t hold it incumbent upon every member of 
the Agricultural community, to report such of his experi- 
ments as he believes have been fairly made, and which 
may g° to refute or confirm either new or old opinions 
of the value of new, or old crops, or the modes of their 
culture. 

Differing with some of the best advocates of agricul- 
ture, including some able periodicals, “ in the propriety of 
their broad proscription dove crops, and modes, as /iwm- 
bugs, and impositions,” before the facts, in regard to their 
character may have been sufficiently collated and offered 
to the public ; and believing that the spirit of novelty, tho” 
often perverted to the sinister purpose of a profitable de- 
ception, for personal interests, yet is one pre-eminently 
promotive of general good, and therefore should not be re- 
pressed, but encouraged ;—and, that individual experience 
of their truth, or error, should be freely communicated— 
I] take the liberty, under these impressions, to say, that up- 
on the problem of “spring wheat,” I have made experi- 
ments the last year, and the present, with the “Italian,” 
and the “Siberian,” and the “Tuscan,” under favorable cir- 
cumstances, as to season, soil and culture, and at different 
periods of seeding. The result has afforded unequivocal 
evidence of its total worthless in the region of Dorches- 
ter county, Md. and all who have tried it here will echo 
this sentiment. 

I have, the present year, made the small experiment of 
one year of the “China Tree Corn:” on the 17th April I 
planted the ear containing five hundred grains, in drills 5 
feet apart, 18 inches in the drill, and one grain ata point; 
having previously ploughed, and rolled the ground, my 
only implement was the “Cultivator,” excepting only one 
light ploughing about the middle of June, as is my usual 
practice. By the middle of August, it was sufficiently 
matured for meal; at least two months earlier than our or- 
dinary sorts—and upon gathering, the product was near- 
ly one thousand ears, generally larger than the one plant- 
ed ; tho’ many, as usual, smaller, and a few rotten from 
the excessive rains. 

I fully believe had I not consented to adopt the very 
erroneous directions of Thorburn, of whom I purchased 
it, “to leave the suckers,” | would have made much more; 
as they had no good corn on them, and exhausted the 
main stock. 

By the bye, I have observed in your last “Farmer,” a 
communication from Mr. Watkins, recommending, under 
thé excellent authority of Mr. Macon, of N. C., also his 
own experience, the practice of leaving the suckers of corn. 
Man is too apt to generalize, hastily—I have no doubt Mr. 

Macon and Mr. Watkins have had some cases, apparently 
indicating the propriety of this practice—some incidents, 
unobserved, may have deceived them—one or two cases 
will not justify a general conclusion—and especially, 
‘when adversary to ordinary experience, and, as it would 
seem, in this case, to the ordinary precepts of physiologi- 
cal reasoning. - 

Ho’ ing before seen this practice recommended, some 
years ago, I have given ita fair trial; and this year, ano- 
‘ther, and always with an unfavorable result. 

ne informed that the N.E. yellow eight row corn, 
which I had grown a few acres of, the last two years, 
succeeded best, under the non-suckering practice, I have, 
- the present year, a very favorable one for it “from the 
plentiful showers,” cultivated five acres of it, leaving the 
- soackers—and five acres, removing them ; though the first 
has, soogecn'l the best land, and they have had the same 
yet 


*- unsuckered is quite inferior, obviously in 
y 5 jt: the suckers bearing, with few exceptions, 
+ nubbins only, and but few of them—and it seems quite 


thata multiplied progeny, from one parental 
one mitrient point, should not be as well sup- 
with nutriment—coteris paribus—as a small family. 
‘a Convietion of this truth, | advocate multiplying 

stocks of wheat ; that is, thicker seeding, than 
t rless to the branching; confident, that 
points, in proportion. to the stocks, the 
he supply of nutriment, in proportion to the 


Lor remarks, and believe me, yours, 


prisic ryt 
re Josgru E. Muse. 
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aration for Anal . Soils.—1 oz. of 
‘water—Pour the acid to the waTER, 
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and put in the substance to be tried. 
place, there is lime—if not, not. 

Be careful that the phial or vessel containing the acid, 
does not get broke. 


If effervesence takes 





Horticutturat Society or Maryranp. 

The Committee of Arrangement of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, take great pleasure in announcing to the public, that 
a general exhibition of Fruits, Fluwers and Vegetables, 
will be held: at the Saloon of the Assembly Buildings, ,on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 25th, 26th & 27th 
of the present month. 

It is expected that large contributions of Horticultural 
and Floricultural productions will be made to this exhibi- 
tion by the amateurs and gardeners residing in the neigh- 
borhood of the city, throughoutthe State of Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia. The Committee flatter them- 
selves they will be able to make the present exhibition 
better than any heretofore given by them. 

Suitable carriages will be provided for the safe convey- 
ance. of plants, &c. to and from the exhibition. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangement, 

T. Epmonpson, jr. Chairman. 

Balto. Sept. 19th, 1839. : 





Preacu Trees.—About three years ago, I wrote an ar- 
ticle upon this subject for your paper, and recommended 
coal ashes to be placed about the trees for their preserva- 
tion. So fully persuaded was I of their usefulness in giv- 
ing vigor to the tree and preserving it from the attacks of 
worms, that in the spring of 1838, I applied it again to my 
trees, but the results were not so favorable as J -anticipa- 
ted. A hole large enough to contain about three shovels 
full, was dug around the root, and this filled up with ash- 
es which were perfectly dry, and the trees were afterward 
white washed. If the ashes had been damp, the results 
might have been different. This was done just as the 
buds were bursting. ‘The consequence was that there ap- 
peared to be a check orabsorption of the sap. The blos- 
soms were slow in opening and remained for a long time 
upon the trees, but notwithstanding | had an abundant 
crop of fine fruit. The.trees however were manifestly 
injured, but as ] was making an experiment, I determined 
to allow the ashes to remain in order to see the effect 
during this season. They continued to decline during 
this summer, and had much dead .wood upon them. Their 


leaves were yellow, they bore no fruit, and I was firmly 


convinced that I would not have a living tree next spring 
if I persisted in my experiment. I therefore about the 
first of August last, had the ashes carefully removed and 
the worms destroyed. The holes were then filled up with 
short hog manure, and this covered up with earth. The 
beneficial results are very manifest. The foliage is now 
rapidly changing its sickly yellow color for a luxuriant 
growth of dark green, and I feel confident from present 
indication, that most of them will soon be restored to vig- 
orous health. 

The peach is so delicious a fruit, and the cultivation of 
it has been attended with so many difficulties in this coun- 
ty; that I regard anything which may be calculated to re- 
move them, as too important to be withheld from the com- 
munity, and as I am satisfied that the application of ma- 
nure to the root will in most instances restore a sickly tree 
to health when the trunk is not too much injured by 
worms or other causes, I recommend those whose trees 
may require it, to adopt the means which I think I have 
successfully used.— Germantown Tel. PENN. 





Swine 1n a Fruit Orcuarv.—Mr. Phillips, in a let- 
ter published in the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Society, thus speaks of the beneficial results of 
allowing swine to run among fruit trees: 

“For several years past my family have been supplied 
with the finest plums by a neighbor, who is the only per- 
son I know of who has had uniform success with them. 
Last year while his trees were in full bearing I carefully 
examined them, particularly as respected their culture and 
local situation, and I found that no uncommon pains had 
been taken with them, on the contrary they appeared 
neglected, as numerous dead and broken limbs hung a- 
bout them, and that the very great success he had, could 
only be attributed to their situation, which was at the 
place where the hogs lay and were fed. He told me that 
the hogs never let a plum remain, that had fallen, many 
minutes undevoured, and thereby destroyed the insects 
that hung about, and the larve in them, and that of late 
very few insects had appeared about the trees.” 











We can bear testimony to the efficacy of swine in fruit 
orchards, in destroying the curculio, or the insect that so 
much jnjures the plum andcherry. We have two cherr 


| trees standing where pigs lie, and are fed, and though not 


as favorably situated as many others on our premises, in 
other respects, they uniformly produce the finest cherries 
grown on our trees. After the cherries begin to ripen. 
there are few hours in a day in which the trees are not 
visited by the pigs, and every worm, stone, and cherry,are 
at once disposed of. On our other trees, the curculio 
does much mischief annually, on these the fruit is near] 
exempt, and is decidedly larger and fairer than on those 
to which the swine have noaccess. In planting plum or 
cherry orchards, this fact should not be forgotten; and 
pigs should have the free range of such premises.— Gen, 
armer. 





We extract the following from a Dictionary of terms y- 
sed in Agriculture, now publishing in the Genesee Farmer: 

Crover.—(Trifolium.)—This valuable plant consti. 
tutes a numerous family, botanists reckoning nearly sixty 
of the cultivated varieties. -Of these, the most common 
are the trifolium pratense, or red clover, and trifolium re. 
pens, or white clover. Clover will grow in any soil that 
is not too wet, but its favorite soil is deep sandy loam, 
and on this its produce is usually great. The | 
roots of the red clover penetrate deep into the earth, and- 
it will of course flourish in a soil so dry as scarcely to 
support any other grass or plant. All calcareous matter, - 
or the salts of lime, as the sulphates and phosphates, the 
carbonates or marls, are excellent for clover, and plaster 
or lime will cause clover seeds to spring up from soils 
in which they must have lain dormant for a long time, 
White clover is a natural grass of the United States, suc. 
ceeds best on a light soil, and when mixed with other 
grasses, as timothy or rye grass, makes a first rate hay, 
Clover seeds, in all countries where severe frosts occur, 
should be sown in the spring, and of the spring grains, 
none are perhaps more favorable to its taking well, than 
spring wheat. It is found by experience, that clover plants 
from seed put into the ground in autumn, are more apt to 
be frozen out, than when the roots have had a summer's 
growth. Some sow the seed on the land after the har- 
rowing is done, but the best way is to sow the seed with 
the wheat, or other grain, and harrow it in with that, 
Seed scattered on the surface may vegetate, but many will: 
fail, and the plants will not be as vigorous and well root 
ed, as if covered with the grain. Great care. should be 
taken that none*but pure seed is sown, as much foul stuff 
is put into lands with grass seeds. Johnswort, sorrel, 
dock and Canada thistle seed may sometimes be detected 
in clover seed; and so.liable are farmers to be deceived, 
that it is better for them to grow their own seed, unless 
so circumstanced that they can be satisfied of the purity 
of that they can purchase. Growing best on soils that 
are suitable for wheat; like that plant, requiring calcare- 
ous earths or manures to arrive at perfection; it has be- 
come associated most intimately with the culture of wheat, 
and in the best. wheat growing districts of the United 
States, its presence in the wheat rotation is indispensable. 
In some places, clover and wheat, the latter crop every 
third year, is the simple and profitable course pursued 
with manifest improvement to the soil and the crops. 
Clover makes the best of ‘pasturage, and when cut for 
hay, if properly secured, is unrivalled for the horse and 
sheep. It requires, however, considerable skill to make 
it into hay without jts either losing its leaves from over 
ripeness or dryness, or becoming mouldy by the moisture 
not being removed from its stems in the process of hay- 
ing. There is no plant of which swine are more fond 
than of clover, and when allowed to run ina field of i, 
their rapid thrift is the most convincing evidence of its 
suitableness for them. Clover lasts in full vigor not more 
than three years, and it is usually turned under for wheat 
at the expiration of this time, its long tap roots and the 
decaying tops furnish one of the best dressings that can, 
be provided. 

Composts.—Animal manures combined with earths, 
and rendered fine by decomposition, are called composts;, 
and when the preparation of them is well managed, a- 


great increase in both the quantity and quality of manures _ 


on a farm may be obtained. Where the dung of the 
stables or the barn-yard, is allowed to ferment before it, 
is placed in the field, or in situations where it is uncover 

ed or unmixed with some substance to absorb and retain, 
the gases generated, a great loss to the farmer. of nutritive 
matter certainly ensues. To avoid this, and provides, 
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Sh ly of fine manure indispensable in gardening, and 


me other farm operations, it is found an excellent plan 


: to mix the vegetable matter of swamps, the muck of drains, 


wash of roads, peat, &c. in heaps with the unfermented 
manure, and in this way the insoluble ‘part of the vegeta- 


ple matter used is prepared to become the food of plants, 


while they at the same time serve to prevent the escape 
of matter from the fermenting mass. In preparing these 
aps, the manure, and the muck, or the earth, (for even 
le earth will be better asan absorbent mixed with the 
fermenting dung than nothing,) is placed in layers until 


 the-requisite height is obtained, when it is left to ferment 


decompose. If the heat rises too much over 100°, 
the pile should be shoveled over, and this incorporation of 
the materials will-check the too rapid fermentation, and 
omote the fineness and quality of the compost. Anoti- 
ermode of making compost, and perhaps the best, where 
jtcan be adopted, and there is no fine manure required, is 
to carry on the field the proceeds of the stables and 
spread them, and turn them thoroughly under with 
as little delay as possible. A compost is also made by 
ing the yard to the depth of ten or twelve inches,with 
swamp muck, or other earth containing insoluble vegeta- 
ble matter,and allowing this to receive the wash of the 
stables, manure, &c. As the straw, hay, dung, urine, and 
other matters, will, in the course of the winter, become by 
trampling of beasts thoroughly incorporated with the ad- 
ded earth, the volatile salts which are so apt to escape, as 
well as those which being soluble are washed away by 
the rains, are retained, and the quantity of manure is most 
beneficially augmented. In this way on some farms 
where but comparatively small numbers of stock are kept, 
from 500 to 1000 loads of manure are annually obtained, 
and the fertility of the farm rapidly increased. 





Tue Ircu or Scas iN SuHeEP.—This disorder is dread- 
ed more than any other, and did in fact more damage in 
many districts than any other, until the proper mode of 
treatment was discovered. The scab is certainly conta- 
gous, and may readily be propagated by merely touch- 
ing the skin of a healthy animal with matter from a pus- 
tule on another sheep—but as far as my observation has 
extended, the infection is not conveyed through the at- 
mosphere, though it often seems to be epidemic, and par- 
ticularly in very damp summers, which affect sheep in 
many other ways so unfavourably. 

It is discovered by the animal’s constantly rubbing or 
scratching itself, and making at the same time a peculiar 
motion with the lips. The seabs are sometimes dry and 
sometimes moist, and spread very rapidly, though the an- 
imal continues healthy in other respects, and generally 
more healthy than before. Afterwards, however, the dis- 
‘order becomes internal, the sheep becomes emaciated and 
dies from weakness and pain. If the seab is observed at 
an early period it may be easily cured or at least preven- 
ted from spreading. .One of the best remedies is a strong 
decoction of tobacco to be applied to the diseased parts, 
after scratching offthe scabs with a comb or other instru- 
ment. The decoction of tobacco mixed with lime-water 
and oil of vitriol, and used constantly for some time, will 
generally effect a radical cure ; another excellent remedy 


isa decoction of hellebore mixed with vinegar, sulphur, |. 


and spirits of turpentine. Internal remedies are of no use 
except when the disorder has induced other complaints 
by weakening the general health—H. D. Grove. 





“Cows Hotpine up THEIR Mitx.”—We have heard 
‘many farmers observe that they know of no remedy for 
‘cows holding up their milk,’ and several writers in agri- 
cultural papers have said the same. A late correspondent 
ofthe Maine Farmer mentions the manner in which he 
corrected a habit in acow. He regards it as a hadit, not 
asadisorder. In this we believe. that he is correct, for 
wé-consider that cows usually hold up their milk from 
choice, not from necessity ; being deprived. of their young 
they are sometimes determined to withhold that food de- 
signed for its support. 

‘The writer alluded to shows his success in a particular 
case; he does not give it as a general remedy for cows 


_ similarly affected, yet it may be well worth a trial, as it 


may succeed with others as well as with him. He says: 
“Old Flag”—for so we call her—had just had her calf 


weaned and she showed great anxiety and no small “fuss” 


bellowing, shaking her horns, snorting, &c. as cows 
are wont to do on such occasions; and anon she “holds 
upher milk,” as the saying is. I really believs the old 
jade-essayed to retain her milk for “poor bossy”—and 





who would blame her for so motherly a_uisposition? 
So taking a stool and quietly seating myself by her side, 1 
resolved to watch her maneuvring, and by persevering 
trial and kindness to overcome the evil. (Kindness, the 
law of kindness, I believe would overcome every evil in 
the world; not only cow-wills but man-wills, if but perse- 
veringly persisted in.) I soon found she made very vis- 
ible effort to counteract the “milk veins” so called, or to 
do a certain. something—call it what you, please—to pre- 
vent its flowing into the udder.—This was in the morn- 
ing, no such trouble at night when the excess of milk 
would not permit her to keep it from coming down. 
This if I understand Mr. W. was the case with his.cow, 
and his also had had her calf but lately weaned. What, 
now was to be done?. Simply, if I can right, to imitate 
as nearly as the awkward hand can do the calf in bring- 
ing down the milk. 

To describe, adapting the phrase to, the hand process, 
thus—strip out what little may be in the bag, then press 
up hard against it as does the.calf in bunting, and then’ 
still holding. on to the teat but loosely excepting at the 
end of it, which hold fast with the little finger and lower 
part of the hand, pulling at the same time gently down- 
ward. With our cow after some three or four times, al- 
ternately, “stripping, bunting,” and. pulling down the 
teats, as above described, the milk begins to flow—and 
as much as “Old Flag” may be disposed she cannot stop 
it after it begins tocome. The above management has 
succeeded with our cow, and whether it will with others 
I leave to the trial of those who may choose to heed it. 

In conclusion I will hazard an opinion. If we would 
be more kind and gentle towards the gentle cow, and par-. 
ticularly in milking, if we would be more careful to avoid 
hurting her tender soft teats, we should have less trouble 
in milking ana fewer tricky, bad: milking, skittish cows. 
That’s all. B. F. W. 

West Sidney, July, 1839. Yankee Farmer. 





New Disease 1n Cows.—Y our venerable correspon- 
dent S. W. mentions having a cow troubled witha new 
disease. Ihave heard some complaint of the kind in this 
neighborhood ; and none of my cows have done so well 
this season as usual, though the feed has been quite, if not 
more abundant. Sometimes they have withheld a part of 
their milk for one milking, most generally in the morning, 
but not always: 

One of them calving two years ago last month or this, 
for the first time; and a beautiful milker she was. She 
was troubled some that season with the garget, and the 
next summer being farrow, I took great pains to cure it, 
but it appeared again this season after calving, and she 
has not given more than one third of the quantity of milk 
she did the first season. I have not however seen 
any clotted milk more than three or four times and then 
only for one milking; though she has frequently held up 
her milk as above stated, or ratheras I think it was pre- 
vented by obstructions in the milk vessels above the teats 
from flowing into them. For the want of garget root, 
which is rather scarce in this neighborhood and which 
was formerly my medicine, I have given saltpetre two or 
three times a week, which J think is very beneficial. 

As my wife is unable to milk on account of a lame 
hand, the whole care of milking has devolved on me, and 
I have taken unwearied pains to ascertain the cause of 
this disease. From all the facts’: I have noticed, I have 
been led to believe it is only the garget in a somewhat 
different form, as the same medicine appeared to have the 
same effect where and when no clotted milk was discov- 
ered. I have an old cow, which has now and then had a 
touch of the garget in former years,and in one instance 
only this summer have I seen any clotted milk and then 
but a. few curdles. | have given her saltpetre and her 
milk increased. _ I have also a two years old heifer which: 
calved about a month since. The udder at the time of 
calving did not appear to be much distended, and I had 
fears of the garget from her giving much less milk than I 
thought reasonable to expect. I have never seen any 
clotted milk but once, and then but one solitary curdle.: 
I gave her saltpetre, and she increased her milk consider- 
ably. . The withholding the milk in such a manner ap- 


pears to be something singular; the cows otherwise ap- 


pear to be in fine health, and in goor order. I have notic- 
ed frequently unusual heat in some:of the teats when no 
curdles appeared, which certamly indicates inflammation ; 
and I think the reasons why-their milk failed most usu- 
ally in the morning was owing to inaction during the 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
A TREATISE ON WHEAT. 
ON THE VARIETIES, PROPERTIES, AND CLASSIFICATION 
. or Wueat.—sy Joun Le Covrevr, | 
(Continued.) - ; 
On the Disposition of Wheat, to Sport, - 

Having doubted the general tendency of wheat to de-° 
generate, I will now endeavor to show how such an ac- 
cident may occur. From careful observation, it appears: 
that some varieties if sown the same day, differ in their 
period of flowering many days: even ten or twelve inter- 
vening. Hence a farmer who might be desirous of culti- 
vating two or three sorts on his farm, by attending to this 
circumstance, would scarcely stand achanee of intermix- 
ing his crop: as fecundation could only take place at the 
time thai each variety blooms, . — : 

He might further increase the difference of the period, 
by sowing the earliest kind on the warmest exposition. 
Where the varieties flowered at the same period, there 
would certainly be danger of alteration in a future crop. 
The knowledge of the period of blooming of every varie- 
ty should therefore become a science. came 

It is very extraordinary that some sub-varieties, (they 
should be -called,) have a predisposition to sport, or to. 
alter their appearance. A fine red sort, No 7;.(see the 
first table,) was sown with the others, pure’ apparently, 
but to my great surprise, even to that of Professor La 
Gasca, who witnessed the whole arrangement of it, and. 
classed the sub-varieties himself, out of three hundred 


‘and fifty ears, the produce of forty-six grains, there were 


two hundred to the original sort, which were a red com- 
pact hoary or velvetty kirid, twenty-one ears of a-snrooth 
red, eighty-six of a whitish downy appearance, and forty- 
‘three smooth chaffed white ears. It might be conjectur- 
ed that the original or parent ear, having been discovered 
in a field of mixed white, had been impregnated by the” 
pollen of four different sorts of wheat, which the peculiar 
conformation of an ear of wheat might admit. Professor 
La Gasca classed the original sort as a seedling. 

Another instance of this propensity to sport, I found in 
a Kentish downy seedling of an unusually square com- 
pact form, bearing a fine white plump round grain. Iwas 
anxious to propagate this, as it appeared so close and com- 
pact in its form, that the wind was not likely to have 
power on it; it was accordingly sown in 1833, but Fhad 


-| the mortification to find, that it produced’a great number 


of smooth ears; though there was litiled difference in the 
appearance of the grain; I therefore set that produce a- 
side and tried to raise it from a single ear again -in 1834, 
but from seventy-two grains, whereof thirteen died—eight 
ears were of a‘smooth sort, so that I considered it incor- 
rigible, and have withdrawn it as a 5ub-variety, constantly 
liable to change. 

The Talavera, flowering much earlier than any other, 
is sure to continue pure, unless stray grains happened to 
be accidentally mixed with it. No. 1, which I call Jer- 
sey Dantzic, flowers ten days later, and is very little dis- 
posed to change; I suspect, the taller wheats are not lia- 
ble to be impregnated by the shorter sorts, but the con- 
trary to be the case. It is of consequence therefore’ to en- 
deavor to keep all those varieties, which- are found to 
answer the purpose required, as far apart from each other 
as possible. saz 

One sort that I grew close to some others, in the course 
of experiments, so far from having any affinity for them, 
actually exhibited a sort of dislike or shrinking, from 
some of its neghbors; it occurred in a very rare sort of 
spring wheat, bearing white grains, (most of spritig wheats 
-bearing liver colored dark grains;) this absolutely took a 
curve, even contrary to the prevailing winds, from a win- 
ter wheat planted fourteen inches-to its left, and bent to- 
wards some rows of spring which were on its right, this 
last, another variety, showing. no prédilection or dislike - 
towards either of its neighbors. Hence I am led to im-. 
‘agine, that from some unknown delicacy of habit, it loath- 
‘ed as it were the neighborhood of the winter wheat, and 
leaned towards its summer neighbor... This was the more 
remarkable as the periods of flowering of the summer and 
winter wheat were not the same. I therefore conclude, 
spring wheat may be sown with perfect safety by the side of 
winter wheat, without any fear of intermizture. tet pg 

_ T hold it to be of paramount importance, to ascertain, 
and keep a note of the period of flowering ofeach variety 
‘to be cultivated, on extensive farms, which ‘will tend more ~ 


to the keeping up a pure sort than any other method, care’ 








night. Such are the facts which are certain; the theory 
may pass for what it is worth—WMaine Far. J. H. J. 


being taken also to cause the barn to be well swept, a: 
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It may be of no small importance to be able to sow 


pring and winter wheats at the same time, for it must be 

y. understood that many spring wheats will stand 
the winter, as well as winter wheats, and as they would 
then invariably flower at different periods, it would be a 
certain mode of ensuring pure crops ; besides attaining 
another essential object, that of having flour of a moist 
nature, from the spring wheat, to mix with the dryer flour 
of the winter variety. 

On the Early Habits of some Varieties. 

It has ng been the practice with intelligent farmers, to 
procure wheats from warmer climates, especially 
those in the north, to whom it is important to obtain seed 
that may ripen a fortnight earlier than that of home growth. 

The chances are, that such wheat having the best and 
warmest weather to ripen in, will have attained its full 
state of maturity, hence not only the most productive in 
farina, but also the fittest for seed. 

I have had occasion, this season, to satisfy myself by 
observation of the excellence of such practice—through 
the kindness of the late Secretary to the Devon and Corn- 
wall Horticultural Society, Mr. Hamilton, I was enabled 
to sow seven grains of the Victoria wheat grown on 
Dartmoor heath—they were wy poor and lean; how- 
ever five of them grew, throve and ripened among my se- 
lect varieties. They were sown on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, in order to compare the produce and volume of their 
grain, with some of the same sort, which were to be sown 
on the 29th of March, following—they rose on the seven- 
teenth day, were in ear on the first of June, were in flow- 
er on the tenth, and were ripe on the 23d of July. 

Those sown onthe 29th of March were ona light soil 
in a warm exposition, they came into ear on the 19th of 
June, flowered on the first of July and ripened on the 
20th of August. The first of these two experiments es- 
tablishes that it isa hardy variety, as it stood the winter 
perfectly ; the ear and grain is also finer and plumper than 
that sown in the spring. The term “Tremois” wheat, 
however, does not apply to those climates which are not 
sufficiently warm to force the growth so as to ripen it in 
ninety days; this having taken one hundred and forty- 
four to ripen. Two samples of seed wheat from the 
Cape of Good Hope, one of which I obtained through 
the attention of Mr. Collier, a Member of Parliament, 
and the other from a friend to whom it had been sent as 
a particularly fine sample, for seed, which it really. was, 
led to some interesting observations. I was anxious to 
succeed in raising wheat from the Cape, as it had been 
questioned whether wheat which had crossed the line 
would vegetate—this being stated in “The Farmers’ 
Series, No. 74,” of the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
Article, British Husbandry, chap. x, page 156. “Some 
fine species have lately been imported from the Cape of 
Good Hope,and from Van Dieman’s Land; but it was 
found, when sown on one of the finest farms in Bedford- 

shire, that it would not grow; and it is said, though we 
know not with what truth, that ‘scarcely any wheat is 
ever known to vegetate in this country that had crossed 
the Line, unless particular care be taken to preserve it 
from the effects of the atmosphere.’ ” . 

Hence it became an object of small interest to succeed 
-in raising it—it was with great satisfaction, therefore, that 
I perceived both samples growing freely in November 


E 


In the spring, their growth was quite different from 
that of any other wheat near them, whether from Dantzic, 
Poland, “ae Essex, or this Island. It was mueh 
more upright, and of a lighter n, and trailed 
and tillered less. Jt put on eas rather sickly appear- 
ance as if suffering from the cold. It came into ear on 
26th of May, six days earlier than the Carraccas 
wheat, but came into flower two a. later, on the 12th 
of June, and only ripened on the of July, five days 

the Victoria wheat, which had been sown the 
same day. 


ame =. observed pos agg was much bearded or 
ri among it, which appears, on first acquaint- 
ance, to have nearly similar hee os the winter wheats 
Ste contins seems to be very fine. Its real value 


_be by comparison with other spring 
bes orl pt 


a aeonen alluded to above, in the Cape 
t, was ive doubtless of a yalew description of 
tha in it in June, which I had never ob- 
to infest my wheat ; it penpered may 


some of them being reduced to a mere shell, 






A 


A most singular circumstance, may be noticed here; I 
had sown sixty-three drills of this same seed from the 
Cape, on the 29th of March, in a field having a consider- 
able reclination to the southward—a warm yet exposed 
situation. A great quantity of the seed perished, but all 
that rose, had a healthy appearance, of a dark green color, 
quite different from that sown in the garden ; it came into 
ear on the nineteenth of June, flowered on the first July, 
and ripened on the 10th of August; not a single ear was 
infected with the yellow smut [ complained of in the ex- 
periment made in the garden among my select varieties. 
Hence it is clear that, this wheat from a hot climate, when 
sown in November on flat land, suffered much from the 
cold and wet, where the very same sample of seed sown 
so late as the 29th of February, on a warm slope exposed 
to the rays of the sun, found a genial and somewhat similar 
climate to its own, and succeeded perfectly. It is not un- 
likely, that the produce of this last, sown with judgment, 
a little earlier, and in a warm exposition may become a 
valuable importation, and preserve early habits for more 
northern climates. Some which was given to meas “ Ku- 
banka,” a thin liver colored wheat which was exhibited 
before the Channel Island Committee in 1835, turned 
out to be a Spring or bearded variety; it came into ear 
on the 1st of June, flowered on the 18th, and ripened on 
the 10th of August. It does not tiller much, and ap- 
peared so like barley that I was doubtful what it should 
be; it was a perfectly pure sample, though much of it 
died. The Ducksbill, a very productive sort from Kiel, 
in the Baltic, is said to produce meal fit only for pastry ; 
it is the finest ear that I have seen; a cross with a varie- 
ty producing a light dry meal would be highly advantage- 
ous—its habits are late, as it came into ear on the 12th of 
June, and flowered as late as the 29th ; it, however, ripen- 
ed on the 6th of August. The Golden Drop, a fine 
brown eared variety is equally late. This is a very far- 
inaceous sort, probably one of the best of the red wheats, 
on which as well as on spring wheats J shall treat apart, 
—my present observations being chiefly confined to white 
wheats, which are the first in order as to value. 

(To be Continued.) 





ON RAISING CYLVES. 
Braintree, January, 13, 1838. 

Rev. Mr. Colman—Dear Sir—\n answer to your in- 
quiries respecting the mode which I have adopted in rais- 
ing cattle, I can merely say, that I have, for ten or fifteen 
years past, preferred to raise calves that come in the fall 
of the year, rather than those that come in the spring, for 
two important reasons: the first, and equally important is, 
the great saving in expense. Those that 1 have raised 
within the above time, have not cost me more than one 
quarter part so much as those that I formerly raised. They 
used generally to be with the cow fromeight to ten weeks. 
The usual quantity of milk which they took, was about 
eight quarts per day each; the common price of milk has 
been twelve and one half cents per gallon, and four cents 
per single quart, and more sold by the quart than by the 
gallon. Upon a calculation, you will see, that it would 
cost about seventeen dollars, upon the lowest price of 
milk, to prepare a calf to go to pasture ; in addition, calves 
that are raised in the spring, generally come in when two 
years old, which I think too young; the cows are not so 
good nor so large, and will not hold out so long having 
come to maturity too soon. 
Another difficulty which arises from letting the calves 
take the milk from the cow, is, when you turn them to 
pasture they are very uneasy, continually bawling after 
their mother, eat but little, and fall away in flesh, and are 
often stinted. Those that are raised in the fall or winter, 
do not generally come in until they are two and one half 
years old, are much larger, and continue good cows much 
longer. The expense of raising them in the old way, has 
been so much, that scarcely a single calf is raised in this 
vicinity. Consequently our farmers have bought their 
young cattle from droves from different parts of the coun- 
try, and have had no oportunity to select the breed, the 
result of which is a miserable breed of cattle. Now sir, 
the mode which I have adopted, (with great success) is : 
I take my calves (that come in the fall or winter,) from the 
cow when three or four days old (as the case may be;) I 
take a small quantity of good English hay, and make a tea 
from it; ladd a small quantity of milk, and a very little 
molasses to it. The calf drinks it freely, and very soon 
becomes very fond of it, and having got the taste, will eat 
at three weeks old, with as much eagerness as acalf 








containing a small worm. 


ha 
; will usually eat grass at ten weeks old. As they increase 


in age, I decrease in the quantity of milk, unless | happen 
to havea large quantity of poor milk. I make the tea 
pretty strong, and give them about as much as they would 
usually require of milk, twice a day, with a few carrots 
cut up fine, and also,as much good hay as they will eat, 
The hay that the tea is made of is not lost, as the cattle 
will eat itall. I generally have a kettle with hay in it on 
the fire all the time ; a small quantity of hay will make e. 
nough for morning and night. I have been very much in. 
debted to the Hon. John Welles, of Boston, for the breed 
of my cattle; have had them of him; and without ex. 
ception, I think his breed of cattle is by far the best in this 
country. 1 have found no difficulty in selling my cows, 
from fifty dollars to a much higher price. I think a calf 
may be raised till it is ten weeks old, in the manner I haye 
adopted, for the small sum of three dollars—the trouble is 
but trifling. Ifthe above remarks, or any part of them, are 
of any service to the public, they are at your service. 

With much esteem, your friend, and humble servant, 

Minot Tuaver. 





Great Sate or Cattrite.—Mr. Wolbert’s sale, Fri- 
day, for Mr. Whitaker, of high bred, improved short 
horned Cattle, at Powelton, was well attended. We 
give the prices of some of the animals :— 

cows. 
Grace Darling—3 years old, $500 
Miss Kirby—2} years old, 410 
Estelle—A beautiful roan, of high descent 2 yr old, 540 
A Calf, 10 days old, 200 


Nell—Red and white, nearly 5 years old, 610 

Clara—4} years old, roan, 460 

Atkinville—Red, nearly 4 years old, 500 

Misletoe—Roan, 450 
BULL. 

Sir Robert—Light roan, 2} years old, 700 


There were several put up that were not sold, and most 
of the cows may be considered as more productive stock 
than that which is reported under that head in this paper, 
—Phil. U. S. Gazette. 


THE SILK CULTURE. | 


Larce Sate or Morus Mutnicavuiis.—The annex- 
ed is a correct statement of the number, prices, and pro- 
ceeds of the Morus Multicaulis, the property of Mr. Phy- 
sick, sold Sept. 18th, by C. J. Wolbert, Auctioneer, at 
the Highfield Cocoonery, Germantown, Pa. The trees 
were sold as they stood in the ground, those under 12 
inches to be rejected. Owing to a thin soil and close 
planting, the sizes of trees were generally small, and the 
branches few, the average height, according to estimates 
made on the ground, being about 24 feet. The purchas- 
ers where generally from a distance. The largest por- 
tion being from Missouri, Illinois, and other Western 
states. The prices, it will be seen, averaged 31 23-100 
cts. per tree, equal to 12} cts. per foot. 

50 rows, averaging 1200, say 60,000 a 30 cts. $18,000 00 








20 do do 1000, say 20,000 a 274 cts 5,500 00 
10 do do 1150, say 11,500 a 35 cts 4,026 00 
52 do do 1150, say 59,800 a 37} cts 22,425 00 
55 do do 1150, say 63,250 a 324 cts 20,556 26 
30 do do 1200, say 36,000 a 25 cts 9,000 00 
1 do do 1000, say 1,000a 22} cts 22600 
10 do do 850, say 8,500a17} cts 1,487 50° 





260,050 a 31 23-100 $81,218 75 
Phila. U. Gaz. 

The bidding was very spirited, and the whole were sold 
in about half an hour. The buyers generally, purchased 
in very large quantities—and the prices, considering the 
quality of the trees,are enormous. The trees which sold 
at 17} cents were not more than 18 inches high. 

The jam of passengers in the cars was almost unparal- 
lelled, the number being so great as to require two en- 
gines to draw the train. It is supposed from 2000 to 3000 
persons were present. The general result is, that Mr. 
Physick’s sale has not only sustained all former prices of 
trees, but has in reality done a great deal more. Our re- 
peated assurances that there was a western demand for 
trees, is now abundantly realized, as the great bulk of 
these trees are purchased in Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 


Whole No. of trees, 


Missouri, Ohio, and other western and south-western 


states —Morris’ Silk Farmer. 





AnoTHEeR Cocoonery.—A number of our neighbors 





of Lancaster, have gone into the silk business in earnest. 
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The editor of the Examiner mentions a cocoonery on 
Mill Creek, about two and a half miles south of the city, 
two stories high, and 22 by 42 feet long. It is under the 
rintendence of Mr. C, Herr. The Examiner adds: 
__& He informed us, that he has already raised over seven- 
five thousand cocoons; and that it is their intention 
toraise one hundred and twenty-five thousand more this 
season. Of these a large number of worms are in a state 
of great forwardness. ‘The quality of the cocoons raised 

y be judged from the fact, that it takes about one hun- 

and fifty-six of the choice ones to weigh a pound, 
and that throughout, they will average less than two hun- 
dred to the pound. 

The Messrs. Herrs have been feeding some of their 
worms on the Italian Mulberry leaves, others on the leaf 
of the Morus Multicaulis; and from close observation 
and the result of their experience, give it as their decided 

inion, that the latter is much better suited to the taste 
of the worm, and produce a much heavier cocoon than 


the former.” 





Sirk Manuractures.—We have had the pleasure of 

examining some very superior sewing silk, silk braid, 

chains, cord, riband, &c. manufactured of Ameri- 

can silk, at Northampton, Mass., by Mr. Whitmarh. 

The silk was made from worms fed on the Morus Mul- 

ticaulis, and will compare advantageously with the very 
best Italian. 

The articles we speak of are in possession of, and for 
sale at Mr. Raymond’s hat store, Chesnut street, where 
we invite the incredulous to call and see for themselves. 
The sewing silk is wound upon spools, like cotton thread, 
two skeins upon a spool, which is much more convenient 
than to have it inthe skein. Ladies will find this silk of 
the very best quality, strong, fine, and perfectly even.— 
Phila. U. S. Gazette. 


LATEST NEWS. 
The British Queen arrived at New York, at about 2 o'clock 
Friday afternoon, bringing London and Liverpool advices to the 2d 





athe intelligence from land as rds the harvest, is most 
favorable. The weather had been, with but few exceptions, ex- 
ceediugly fine throughout the week, and scarcely a doubt now ex- 
isted, that the harvest would be abundant in quantity and excellent 
in quality. In money matters, however, there appears to have 
been no improvement of any kind, as you will j from the ex- 
tracts of the latest dates, which I have ann otton was ac- 
tive, but had declined 1-84 per Ib. 

The Tournament at Eglinton Castle came off in fine style, 

ang. ed Parli t on the 27th August 

Her Majesty, in person, prorogued Parliament on the i 

yo ae London J Morning Chronicle of Sept.2 

Market and City News.—We have long forscen that mone- 
Pym commercial matters could not maintain their ground for 
any length of time, and we have done every thing in our power to 
caution the public on thishead. To all thinking persons a crisis is 
inevitable, and every day tends more and more to strengthen this 
conviction. A most matezial and marked depression has taken 
place in Consols to-day and Exchequer Bills had nearly receded to 
par. The former have fallen to 903 for money, and 91 1-8 for the 
account, and the latter have been marked as low as 4s premium. 

The temporary support which was given to the ~~ Stock 
Market, to enable Lord Monteagle to carry through his funding 
scheme, now has, it would seem, been entirely withdrawn, and 
matters are falling back to their natural course. Hence, no doubt, 
arises much of the depression which Consols have sustained, but 
— have chiefly been affected by the increasing scarcity of money 

the total stagnation of confidence and credit. A short time must 
now bring things to a fatal point, and there, indeed, seems little 
probability of any thing occurring to give them a favorable turn. 

The weather even is against an amelioration of affairs, and must, 
on the contrary, tend much to excite alarm; for, although the crops 
in the south of England have no doubt been chiefly housed, yet 
it is otherwise in the north of England and Scotland, and the har- 
Vest in Ireland, to which this country looks always with much 
anxiety, must also be a matter of uncertainty— Altogether the state 
of the country is quite deplorable, and how an explosion is to be 
prevented is quite beyond our comprehension. 

It is now, too, quite evident that Exchequer Bills are rapidly 
falling to a discount, and consequently some farther government 
measure will be necessary to rectify the errors and mischief occa- 
sioned by the conceit and unbusiness-like proceeding of Lord Mon- 
teagle. An additional funding must be effected, or the rate of in- 
terest on the billsincreased. The greatest excitement prevails in 


the city. 

4 Cotton Market, Aug.31—The demand forCotton has been 
to a fair extent during this week, but has been very freely supplied 
uy holders of American, and the market closes heavily ata decline 

1.8d per Ib. from: last week’s quotations. Egyptian continues in 
demand and supports former rates. Brazil scarce and commands 
Very full ‘prices. Suratis in good demand, and has advanced 1.8d 
per lb. on last week's rates. 

The sales of the week amount to $3,840 bales, including 1500 
American on speculation, aud 2500 American, $60 Pernam, 1 
Maranham, and 1000 Surat, for export. 100 bags Sea Island and 
500 stained, are announced for auction on aa 

310 Sea Island 19a24d; 40 stained do. 8 1.4a14; 6640 Upland 6 


7.8a8 1.2; 2190 Mobile, &c. 6 1.4a8 5.8; 15,710 New Orleans 6 3.8 
a9 3.8; 760 Egypt. 11 1.4014. 

Havre Cotton Market, . 24.—Our cotton prices during the 
last eight days have not undergone any variation; in the begin- 
ning of the week business was rather languid in the article, but 
towards its close more activity was perceptible, particularly as 
holders, though firm, made no difficulty in selling at the current 
prices of the day. 

Havre, Aug. 26.—There was to-day a great stir in our cotton 
market, and 8,028 bales, for the most part from the United States, 
and of inferior and ordinary qualities, found buyers at an advance 
of 1 to 2 cents per 1-4 kille. 

London, Aug. 31, 1839.—We send you the price of American 
Stocks but it is impossible to negociate except at t sacrifices. 
New York 5 porcent, 1835, 500,000, 1858, 877,000 90a1; Penn- 
orate 5°3 1860 2,650,000, 87; Massachuetts 5’s Sterling Bonds, 
1868, 2,000,000, 1034; Ohio 6's, 1856, 1,000,000, 90 ; Indiana 5's, 
1861-66, 5,600,600, 73; Illinois 6’s, 1860, 2,500,000, 8090 ; S. 
Carolina 3's, Sterling Bonds, 1866, 1,000,000, 88 Louisiana 5s, 
Baring & Co, 144-47-50-42, 7,000,000, 90a1; Liz'ardi &c, 1848, 
2,000,000, 9324; Alabama 5's, Sterling Bonds, 1858 9 66, 2,200,- 
000, 8627; N. York City 5's, 1858, 80; U. States Bank 8's, 35,- 
000,000, 22 158a/23. 

Liverpool, Aug. 21.—The demand for Tobacco has been entirely 
confined to the ee wants of the trade, and the sales of the 
month do not exceed 317 hhds at about 4d decline. The stock is 
8004 hhds against 3653 at thistime 1838. Virginia leaf faded 
44d per lb; stemmed, 124a14d per lb; Kentucky leaf 5a9d per Ib; 
ord’y sound, 7d ; stemmed, 12al4d per lb; middling 8 to 84d; 
Maryland 64 to 94 per lb; good and fine Sto 10 1-2d. 
ie ge er in oye demand, and 3da6d higher—fine new having 
fetched 12sa12s aparece good old is worth lis. 

Rh 6d dearer lina, 14sal5s 6d; Virginia, 16sal6s 6d per 

rre. o 

Rice very steady—Carolina cleaned here eells at 263 per cwt on 

ard 


to the state of the weather. 


The Corn market is dull, owi 
9s 6d per 70 lbs. The duty 


Foreign wheat in bond is worth 7s 
is now 10s 8d per qr. 

Flour has risen, but is now flat at the following rates :—Ameri- 
can sour, duty paid, $38 6daS4s 6 per bri; sweet, duly paid, 38sa 
40s; sweet, in bond, 34sa$6s per bri. 


Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 

New York, Serr. 21.—The arrival ofthe British Queen and the 
departure of the Great Western have made this a great day in Wall 
street. There is news enough. 

The digestion of the mercantile news brought out by the Queen 
has been going on to-day, and it goes onbadly. The high rate of 
interest in London, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh, with the severity 
of the pressure on the money markets of these great commercial 
marts, reacts upon New York ; and, notwithstanding there is a 
bright relief in the prospect for the crops, the want of money throws 
a pe over all moneyed operations. American Stocks are again 
nullified in London. Only U. S. Bank shares sell. Cotton is retroga- 
ding once more. 

he London rates of interest, from 6 to 15 per cent., create a cor- 
responding demand in New York. Added to this, the rate of foreign 
exchange on London is going up, and sales to-day, for the Great 
Western, were at 1101-2and 110 for England; for France 5f. 12 1-2 
to 5f. 15; on Bremen, 80 to 80 1-2 ; and on Hamburgh, 36 3-4cts. 
These rates tend of course to the exportation of specie ; and it is 
judged, from the number of kegs, the rattle ofthe carts, &c. &c 
that a million full will go out in the Great Western to-day. Thus 
roll back the specie that was rolled in here to enable our banks to 
resume. When we are to be let up from England nobody knows. 
Every body now is looking for the Liverpool. The ‘‘Great Regulator’ 
of the United States currency is over sea. The United States now 
are but the appanage of moneyed ae in Europe. Their weather 
even, the very fickleness of the clouds, are “important news ” 

The political news by the British Queen is not striking, but im- 
portant. The changes in the British Ministry are cigniGoant. The 
old Chancellor of the Exchequer is hustled out of office into a bare 
onetcy. Lord John Russell is changing places with the Marquis 
of Normanby. Mr. Poulett Thomson is — out to Quebec in 
the Pique frigate as Governor General of her Majesty’s Provinces 
in this part of North America. He has a hard task to gevern there. 
Mr. Baring is Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Macauly is Secre- 
“ at War. These appointments look as if the Ministry was 
making itself stronger. 

It is impossible to unravel now the part the Five Great Powers 
are playing with Mehemet Ali and Turkey in the East. The refu- 
sal of Mehemet Ali to give up the Ottoman fleet on the demand of 
the Five Powers, is news which, ifconfirmed, and an act, if persist- 
ed in, of a character to embroil all Europe in a strife. 

Things look in Spain as if confusion and anarchy were beginning 
to be over,and there was a rumor in London, September 2, of the 
actual surrender of Don Carlos, but it may be only a joke on the 
Spanish bonds. 

The case of the Africans in Hartford is likely to be as long—as 
the law, which hathnoend A habea: c has been sued out 
for the three black girls, (children.) The U. 8, officers that cap- 
tured the Amistad claim their salvage on the cargo and slaves. The 
Spaniards set up their claim for theit property. The U.S. Dis- 
trict Attorney Bor c the demand of the Spanish Minister. These 
- but parts of this complicated trial. The Court is crowded all 
the time. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, Saturday, 2 P. M., 
has the — postscript. 

“We learn thata member of the Grand Jury arrived in 
New York on Saturday morning in the steam boat from Hart- 
ford, and states that Judge Thompson decided, that in view 


50 | of the facts presented by them, the Courts of this country had 


no jurisdiction in the case, and that the transaction was to us 





the same as if me place in Havana. Consequently the 
Grand Jury found no bill against the prisoners.” . 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


At Mobile, during the week ending on the 13th, there was 
very little business done. The accounts from the growing 
crop of Cotton are not as satisfactory as previously. There 
were no receipts of Cotton nor sales during the week. 

At Wilmington, (N. C.) on Tuesday, Turpentine sold at 

$2,40 being an advance of 28c, caused by small arrivals and 
orders.in market. Corn sells 70a80c ; and two cargoes Oats 
atthe wharf, held at 50c. No cangein Tar or Lumber. 
At Richmond, Friday, Canal Flour sold at 53-8 being a 
decline on last week’s prices of 25c. No change in Wheat 
—white 120c, red 115c. Sales of Corn at 70c—no: arrivals 
by vessels, and some demand. Oats 35a374.—There was 
but little doing in ‘Tobacco—the inspections are very small, 
and auction sales have taken place at prices barely a shade 
higher than last quotations. f . 

At Alexandria, on weynr wf Flour from wagons $5,62 ; 
Wheat, white 1134; red 110al112; Rye 60c; Corn 6265 for 
yellow ; -and 60a62 for white. 

At Winchester, (Va.) Friday, Flour was $5% ; Wheat §1 ; 
Rye 50c; Corn 50; Oats 25c. 
At New Orleans, in the week ending on the 14th, prices 
continue about the same, for all articles of Western produce, 
but sales are on so limited a scale, that they may be consider- 
ed almost nominal. Sales of cotton for the week amount to 
about, 22,000 bales, at from 8 to 13 cents for Louisiaha and 
Mississippi, none other in market. Receipts of the week 2,- 
431 bales ; exports 2,099, leaving the stock on hand, and on 
ship board, about 11,500 bales. About two-thirds of the 
sales were new cotton. 
At New York, last week, the general business done was 
only fair. The sales of Cotton for the week were 4,800 
bales at 10al5c; the last day being quiet. Fiour has:fallen 
—sales western at 6,12a25 for common; and 6,374a6,50 for 
fancy brands; Ohio 6a6,12; Richmond Country 6,25a37 ; 
Georgetown 6,37a50; Ryeflour 4,25a50. Sales 1800 bus. 
Wheat for shipment to Nova Scotia, at 130c bu; and 2000 
bus. L. Island at 136c, some parcels remained unsold; Cofn 
sold at 74a85c bu. wt and measure; 2500 bushels Rye sup- 
posed at 82c; Northern Oats at 44c. 10 tons clean Hemp 
at $215,6 mo. There was no Turpentine in market. The 
sales of Rice but 220 tcs at $3,75a4,37 cash. Sugars in- 
active, and the week clesed heavy. ‘Tobacco quiet. There 
was more Cotton Freights offering for Europe, but at. very 
low rates. There is no improvement nor any appearance of 
any in Domestic Exchanges. On may places it is quite as 
great as ever. On Georgia, where the Banks are sound 
and pay specie, good Bank certificates are selling at about 
8 per cent less. On many parts of Mississippi and Florida 
the rate is worse than ever, and so bad that it is difficult to 
negotiate at all, The following are the rates : ' 
¢.—Philadelphia, 4 dis; Baltimore, § do; Rich- 
mond, lal4 do; N. Carolina, 3a4 do; Savannah, 7a8 do; 
Augusta, 7a8 do; Charleston, 4a44 do; Apalachicola, 12¢a 
20 do; Mobile, 124 do; New Orleans, 5a54 do; Louisville,. 
5 do; Nashville, 84a29 do; Natchez, 10a30 do; St. Louis 8 
Cincinnati, 4a5 do; Detroit, 4a5 do; Alabama 10al2. 

Bank Notes.—New England, 4 dis; N. Y. Safety. Fund, 
3; N.Y. New Banks, tal4; Pennsylvania, 4; Maryland —;. 
Virginia, 14a2; N. Carolina, 44a6; Georgia, 8a10; S. Oar- 
ojina, 5a7 ; Florida, 20a25; Louisiana, 54a6; Kentucky, 53 
a6; Tennessee, 19; Mississippi, 10al7 ; Missouri, 7a8; Ohio, 
rr ; Michigan, no sale; Detreit, 4a5; Indiana, 5a6; illinois, 

a5. 

New York, Saturday, Sept. 21, noon.—The effecis.of the 
intelligence received from England yesterday afternoon, has - 
this morning been productive of a very consi e decline 
in most descriptions of stocks and Securities, the continved 
embarrassment in the English money market being - 
as likely to check any ieagenreesene which might have other- 
wise pe place here, at least for the present. Cotton has 
been very quiet this ey and it is shoogh could be. 
chased on easier terms. Flour dull and neglected, 
Great Western leaves this afternoon, and, in addition foa 
large amount in Sterling Bills, and various other remi 
takes out, as near as can be ascertained, about 5 $00.000 in 
specie, exclusive of what may be sent hy the U. S. 4 

he rate of Exchange on London has closed, firm at 10a10# 
per cent.premium. ; : SE GT 

At wong een, Sept. 21, holders ask 96 —— 
fresh ground flour, but there is no- demand for the~article. 


Ryeflour—small sales at $4,124 per bbl. Corn 
in bbls. at $4, and in hhds. at $17, and i 
cash. The demand for wheat has been very lim 


of good to prime Pennsylvania and southern red, 
1,22 per bushel. A lot of prime Maryland w 

flour, sold at $1,38. T , over $1,20 ca be 
for good red wheat. Corn—sales of white at 7 






OF 





73a75c. Osts—sales of southern at 32:10 30c from vessels, 
Prices are agro nae yorted for Kent Tobacco, and the. 


week’s sales. ex hhds. at from 12 to 144 er Ib. 

chiefly for. export. - By auction, 14 bhdo. Sedy-lebuiiie saall- 
at $8,30 per 100 Ibs, 6 mos. About 600 beeves wereo y 

and nearly all sold at last week’s prices, or from 1,25 to ¢ . 
per 100 Ibs. for inferior to prime quality. Stock of turpen- 

tine very light and prices tending upwards; ‘Spirits “ 











tine has sold at 30 to 32 cts. © 












































































‘Am. geese, Ib. 50 a 55 
u—> 
“Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11 = | 


‘Sart—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 
Sexvs—Cloverdo. 12.a 13 
Timothy do, 2 00 a 2 50 


Herri 5 43 Tras—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 
Pieudvee~ Y. Hyson 37a. 74 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 5 75 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
» Howard st. do 5 50a0 00 | Imperial 55 a 60 
Susquehan. 0 00 |Tonacco— 
Rye —— a —— | Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
Corn meal,-kl.d. bbl.0 00 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
do. hhd. 00 00 | Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 
Chopped Rye 100ib. 1 62 | Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00) Col. to fine red 12al4 00 


13a 14 


. Shorts, Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a15 00 
‘Grais—Wheat, white 1 13 


Wrappery, suitable for 


Wheat, pri. red 1 10al 12 segars, 10 60a20 00 

Rye, new 73.a 75 |. Virginia 6 00al0 00 

Corn, white 67.a 70-| Ohio 850a10 00 

do yellow 68.2 70| Kentucky 6 00a13 00 
Oats 32 a 33 |. St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
- Beans, white 0 00al 75 | Cuba 15 00a30 00 
- Peas, black eye 1 37a0 00 Woor— 


Navat Strorrs— Am. Sax. fleece, lb 60a70 





Pitch, bbl 1 62 Full bld. Merino 50a55 

~ "Tar, . 212 1-3 & 2% do. 42a47 

’ Praister Parts— native & 4 do. 37042 

Cargo, ton, 3 87: pulled, lambs 40 

; bbl.. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 

.. Bucars— S. Ame. clean 25 

Hav. wh. 1001b.11 212 00} Sheepskins, each 25a30 
«do brown 8 00a8 50 | Wacon rreiguts— 

Ne Orleans» 6 50a8 70 | To Pittsburgh, 100lb. 1 50 

Liwe—Burn:, 35 a 40 | To Wheeling 1 75 


Balti Market.—Tobacto.—The demand for Mary- 
“land “Tobacco has fallen off considerably this week, and the 
transactions have been smal!—principally confined to trifling 
about former rates. Shippers appear to manifest no 
to e urchase, as they consider the present asking rates 
. 3 are firm, and show but little disposition to 
present. “The market is therefore very quiet and will 
imue so until the receipt of further. European 
We quote nominally as before, inferior Maryland 
505,50; middling $6a7; good $8a9; 
0al2. Very small sales of Obio at fully 
: stock of -this description is quite small, 
expected to reach this market at the pre- 
ed to have atrived or to be on the way. 
rates, viz: common quality $6a7,- 
good gl0all; and fine $12a14. ‘The in- 
week ise 1083 hhds. Maryland; 11 
wd 1Zhhds. inia—total 1211.5 
et has been well lied with Beef on 
; all that were amounting to 
‘and 500 head, were readily sold at prices rang- 
‘for inferior, io Aw 4 a Ibs. for prime. Live 
i 1 : 


ing at $0.50 pr ! 
ur.—The “market for Howard street Flour is very un- 
small sales from yesterday were made ‘at $5,- 
rs 874 on time; and in some instances $54 was 
ce thatthe price has receded, and this 
Sales were made as low as $5,50, from 


ees SW ieee nad isiproved } d a cent or two in price, in 
_ the early part of the week, but yesterday receded again, sever- 


ay 





sales’of prime red having been made at 1,10 
ite at-1,12a1,15 per bushel. . We quote 
. Corn has advanced and the market price 

: to , and white 68a70cts. 
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MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

For gale, from 15,000 to 20,000 trees from cuttings planted Ist 
February last. They are in rows 5 feet apart, and 18 inches from 
tree to tree—From being planted so wide, and having had careful 
cultivation, they are now uncommonly fine, most of the trees being 
from 7 to 8 feet high, and so filled with branches as to completely 
shut up the 5 feet alleys, presenting to the eye a field of the most 
dense and rich vegetation. They are within 500 yards of a conve- 
nient ‘landing. Apply to JOHN MILNE, 

Aug. 26, 1839.—Sep. 4—9t* - Beaufort, South Carolina. 


40,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES AT 


PUBLIC SALE. 

The President, Directors and Company of the Denton Silk Com- 
pany, will offer at public sale, on Tuesday, the 15th of October, be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 4 o’clock, 40,000 genuine Morus Multi- 
caulis Trees, (in lots to suit purchasers,) now growing on their Silk 
Farm and Mulberry Orchard, one half mile. from the village of 
Denton. The trees arein the most healthy condition, and cannot 
be surpassed by but few in this country. 

A credit of 3, 6 and 12 months will be given, and the purchasers 
will be required to give approved negotiable notes, with the interest 
added from the delivery of the trees in November. 

GEO. T.. MARTIN, President. 

Denton, Ciroline Co. Sept. 9, 1839. Sept. 18—ts. 

&#The National Intelligencer, Washington, Baltimore Chroni- 
cle and American, Mortis’ Silk Farmer, Philadelphia, Freedom’s 
Sentinel, Centreville, and Village Herald, Princess Ann, will pub- 
lish this three times, and send their accounts to this office for pay- 


ment. 
MORUS MULTICAULIS. 


25,000 trees for sale, either.in quantities, or all together, and to 
be delivered at any time that may best suit the purchaser. They 
are from imported cuttings of the genuine Morus ¥! ulticaulis, were 
planted in Vay last, and are of the most vigorous growth, measuring 
from 3 to 5 feet in height, with large collateral branches. 

Purchasers are invited to call and see them, at the residence of 
Gen. Morgan Lewis, Staatsburgh, Dutchess County, state of New- 
York, where the owner lives, as he thinks they wil! not suffer by a 
comparison with any in the United States. Sept. 18S—6t 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture the above described 
Ploughs, which he will furnish at wholesale or retail on reasonable 
terms. He assures the public on the best possible authority, that 
no one has ever had any REAL claim to the patent of the said self- 
sharpening Plough in this country, but Messrs. Cadwallader and O- 
liver Evans, and their patent (which is 8 or 9 years before it was 
ever infringed by.R. B. Chenoweth) expired in April, it being da- 
ted in April, 1825. This information can be established to the sa- 
tisfaction of any one interested. by applying to the patent office at 
Washington as [ have done. J. 8. EASTNAN, 

je 26 tf 36 West Pratt street. 


RICE’S IMPROVED FANNING MILLS, &e. 


For sale by the subscribers, 75 Rice’s improved Fanning Mills, 
which embrace all the recent improvements, and now rank among 
the most effective mills that are manufactured in this country -— 
price $30235 each. 

50 Med patent and other improved FANS—price 18a¢35 

WRIGHT'S IMPROVED CORN SHELLERS, co highly re- 
commended by Messrs. Capron & Muirhead, and John S. Skinner, 
@sq. (see late numbers of the American Farmer) are now manufac- 
tured at our establishment, the right of making and selling having 
been purchased by us for this section of the country. This is the 
only Sheller that is worth the attention of. extensive corn 
growers—they are capable of shelling 180 bushels per hour when 
pushed to their utmost speed, and are warranted to shell 1000 bush- 
els per day without any extra effort—-they break no corn. and leave 
none on the cob—price $50 each. Also for sale, portable 2-horse 
Powers for driving the above Sheller, and other agricultural ma- 


chinery. 
2 cases EARLY CABBAGE, RADISH, and other Seed for fall 
sowing, just received, all of which were selected by an experienced 




















London seedsman. ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 
aa7 Manufacturers and Seedmen. 
AYRSHIRE BULL—FOR SALE, 


A young Bull of the thorough Ayrshire, or Scotch dairy breed. 
He is a beautifully marked animal, of great vigor and spirit, tho’ 
not very large, and is just 2 years old, having been calved on the 
vo to this country in August, 1837. The lowest price is $200. 
Por forther particulars-apply to Dr. P. R. Hoffman, Baltimore Co. 
or to . 8. & T. B. SKINNER, Baltimore. 

¢#The Albany Cultivator will give the above one insertion. 

sep ll 3 
FOR SALE—A FINE YOUNG JACK, 

3 years-old, remarkably quick coverer, by Black Hawk, the larg- 
est nly United Staten For terms, &c. apply to J. S. SKIN- 
NEK& SON. Alsoan improved Irish COW, has given 32 quarts 
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144 AMF. RICAN FARMER. [Vol. i 
Seiettaiedy i410 Paria rm lida a tras Sehecrloer vill eal THAT VALU ASLE VERN cage 
SHES— . ROVIAIGNS— 100 bushels ROCK WHEAT, for seed pre ayy y—gge A ear t - 
. 00 200 do RED CHAFF , orth of BALTIMORE. ‘This property adjoins the well kno 
Ron of kiln per M. $6 25 | Pork, do do 17 fertile and ive Es tJ C. Gaui ’ 
Hard ‘or-arch 7 00 |. do prime 15 00 100 do HERDS GRASS, and 50 do superior CLOVER | fertile and productive Eatato of James ©. Citiings, Esq. and is eur 
or pavi 850} Bacon, Balt.ass.lb.. 11 | SEED—For sale in lots to suit purchasers, by oo ett ow omc ry ee aaa + mer Possessing 
— | 10 Mal H “ r 14 ve 18—3t* T. W.& L. LEVERING, No. 5 Bowly’s whf, | ther advantages equal, if not superior to t of any other farm 
rres—Ha. a ams, do cure _ - . —; - in. the county, now in the market. Avondale contains about 403 
10 a 12%, Middl’gs, do.do 11 NOTICE is hereby given, that letters of administration | acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim. 
Corror— i ' Shoulders, do do 10 | of the estate of John Hoffman, late of Baltimore, deceased, have | othy. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 tons of Hay will be cut at the 
Virgin. good, Ib. 15 a 00} Lard, West.gBalt. 12a13 | been granted by the Register of York county, Pennsylvania, unto | present season, and at least 100 tons in the succceeding summer, 
Florida, ~ 00. a 00| Butter, Wes. No.3, 17 | the subscriber, residing in Honover, in York county aforesaid—and| The crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one; the 
. Alabama 00a 00 do do. 2, 154 | all persons having claims or demands against the estate of the said | Oat crop quite equal to any in the country; and there is every ap. 
Letisiana pri. 00 a 00 do Glades «2, 00 | decedent are requested to make known the same without delay to ce, at present, of an exceedingly fine crop of Corn. 
Mississippi a ~ 15 | - Cheese, in casks, Ib. 94a10 the subscriber. SIMON BEARD. portion of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of cop. 
a ARI Rice—pr 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 York county, Pa. Aug. 7, 1839. au28 6t¢2 content sam ae ee. 5 aes —— m4 jm abound 


ME KILN. 
the capacity of which is about 1200 bushels—has been built jp 
the most substantial manner, and is conveniently situated. - Thy 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, and at moderaiy 
expense. 

The proportion of WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all thy 
purposes of the Farm, including the burning of LIME. Besides the 
fine LIME STONE SPRING which supplies the DAIRY, there ay, 
numerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of thy 
Farm. The present proprietor, has spared no.expense, within the 
last 4 or 5 years, in improving the soil by the most approved system 
of cultivation. During the period named, about 12,00 bushels of 
Lime have been judiciously distributed, the beneficial effects of whieh 
may be seen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS an 
such as may answer the reasonable wants of any farmer desir; 
comfort without splendor. But the subscriber invites those jnelj 

o secure a productive Farm, situated in one of the richest Va 

of Baltimore County, remarkable for its healthiness, at conven; 
distance from the best market in the state, and where the advan 

of excellent society can be enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and judge:for 
themselves. His price is $50 per acre. If desired, one-half the Farm 
will be disposed of, with or without the improvements, a8 a division 
of the same can be advantageously made. JOHN GIBSON, 
jy 17---tf No 8, North Charles street, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John T. gees | & Co. encouraged by the favorsshown themin 
the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior manner, of the newest patierns, and at liberal prices, 

From John T..D.’s long experience in the manufacture of thes 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who 
favor him with their orders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially to re 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘‘Wheat Fan” as beingad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in. 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton atthe lowest prices Also on sale, 
New York ploughs, No. 10) 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 3 25, No. 12 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despateb. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best -kinds and fresh, 
will also be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas es Napa Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle may 29 


FARM AND COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

For sale, a very desirable Farm and family res:dence, convenient 
ly situated in a dry, airy, and healthy location, eight miles fom 
Baltimore, half a mile from the Philadelphia Turnpike road, (one 
of the best and pleasantest roads in Maryland.) and the same 
the Post-office at Rossville and Depot on the rail-road from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia, at Stemmer’s Run. It contains 90 acres, of 
which about 30 are in wood, and the remainder partly natural mea 
dow and part arable, easy of cullivation, and kind for all sorisof 
farm produce, fruits, vines and vegetables. The improvements con- 
sistof a new and excellent two story frame house, comprising’ 
spacious hall and two parlors with folding doors on the ground floor, 
six good bed-rooms above, and a fine dry cellar under the whole— 
Also a comfortable log-house, with cellar and buildings adjoining, 
suitable for kitchen and s*rvants quarters, and a spacious barn, sta 
ble, &c. detached; a well with pump and springs of good water; 
a fine young thriving apple orchard of 250 grafted trees of the best 
kinds, some-of which are now ia bearing, and some few peach, pear 
and other fruit trees; the whole together forming a most: eligible 
property, rarely to be met with. Possession may be had as’ soon #s 
required, and for price (which will be low) and other particulan, 
apply personally, or by letter, (post paid) to 

; Dr. C. STREATER, 
Sep. 18—St* Rossville, Baltimore Co., Md.” 


_. COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 

The subscriber will offer at public sale, on Tuesday, the Stha 
October next, at 19 o’clock, A. M., on the premises, all that tract 
of land late the property of Charles Wooden, deceased, containing 
29 acres, lying in Baltimore County, 14 mile from the city ling, 
and adjoining the lands of John B. Morris and T. L. Berry, Eaqes- 

_ This property is well watered, has on it a dwelling house aad 
barn, with the necessary out buildings; the whole property 
with a good fence. 

Any person wishing to purchase, can satify himself of the. quak 
ity of the land, by examining the crop of corn, &c., now on it. 

Also will be offered on the same day, corn, rye, oats and pote 
toes, horses, hogs, cows, and farming utensils, together with hous 
hold and kitchen furniture. 

Also six acres of land on the Windsor Mill road, 9 miles from 
Baltimore. The terms of sale are cash. SAUL PEDDECORD, 


Sept. 18, 1839. Sept. 18—St, 
MAHOOL’S IMPROVED VIRGINI(A BAR-SHARE PLOU 
From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No: 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materi 
beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re 














of milk a day, now in calf by an Alderney and Durham bull—Ap- 
ply as above. au 21 


pairedby any country smith. Mytf R.M. ANSON, Agent 
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For himself and the heirs of said property. 
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